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BY LUTHER TUCKER & CO. i lic moneys for literary, theological and medical | Self-instruction is a principal means of ar- 

Terms—82 50 per annum, or schools; but you ask them for schools for the |riving at eminence in any employment. The 


$2 00 if paid in advance || benefit of agriculture, in which their sons may) education we receive in youth serves but as 
ap The first and second volumes can be sup- 


+ eb aiediets ||be instructed in the best models of farming, and) | the foundation, at best, of the superstructure 
. atl subscriptions must commence with the! ,@t the same time acquire the means of becoming)| which is to be reared in manhood, and every in- 
fect number in January or July, and no subscri-| intelligent and distinguished in life, and they de- dividual is, in a measure, his own architect, 
her will be taken for less than six months. | ny you, or rather themselves, the boon. Does|jand may select*his model. To the Farmer this 

7 Diection or Letrens.—It is necessary ‘this arise from false modesty, or from a belief) truth applies with as much force as to any other 
‘her Tucker G Co. jthat much knowledge is incompatible with ag-) employment. -The busines’ of husbandry is so 
—_—_—_—— = ricultural labor? The latter conclusion is cer-| diversified, that the wisest men engaged in its 
THE FARMER. \|tainly a false one. Every man must be con-) pursuits, continue to add to their knowledge as 








ames. ___ | scious, that mind is capable of greatly aiding the long as they retain the powers of intellect. The 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1833. ||operations of the hands; otherwise labor would ‘experience of every country, and of evéry day, 
namie. (be the mere exercise of animal strength, such as|\is adding practically something new and useful 

: AL SOCIETIES \. - Rak ete. ge , 
eager ecttaer let . lis afforded by the ox or the horse. What but) to this branch of labor, while science is beaming 
(HEIR BENEFICIAL EFFECTS, AND THEIR FORM- | 


ATION URGED. mind, enlightened and expanded, gives to civili- upon it the light and life of her effulgent rays. 


Agricultural Socéeties have recently been or- zed society the comforts and means of happiness Him that will may profit by the concentrated 
pe te in Clinton and Essex, and in Columbia|| Which is no where found in savage life? And|| wisdom of the age, and advance progressively in 
cmon. He hope to see them established, ere|)!# the mind is beneficial to labor by its skill and) improvement, in usefulness, and in intellectual 
nother year, in most of the counties where they contrivance, the more it is instructed in those| enjoyment. | The farmer is urged to the effort by 
io not already exist. It is worthy of remark,| “WS which nature has established for the govern-| a triple consideration :—the improvement which it 
‘hat in Columbia, where the old society had exci-||™ent of matter, and in the experience and im-|/ promises to his mind and his means ;—the benefit 
‘ed the strongest prejudice, the very farmers who, Ptovement of others, the more likely it is to prove|| which the example confers on hischildren ;—and 
were formerly the most hostile, were the most ?¢P¢ficial to our physical powers. The more||the increased ability it may afford of doing good 
forward now in assisting at the formation of the||*80wledge the more power. Why not extend to} to those around him—the last a consideration of 
ew society. They frankly acknowledged, that |Our sons, then, these compound energies, which|| no little weight with those who appreciate their 
ince the organization of the old society, ten] will not only fit them to become good farmers, but | obligations to society, and who have felt the plea- 
years ago, the improvements in every depart-|/“™nent men and useful citizens. ‘sures that flow from their requital The direc- 
ment of husbandry had been manifestly great, || But to return from this digression to the subject) tions for self-instruction are comprised in two 
and they were willing to impute these benefits, || agricultural societies. I have endeavored to!|words: BECOME ReaDeRS. Most farmers can 
a great measure, to the influence of that-#écie-|/Show that they have been beneficial, and continue appropriate three or four hours in every twenty- 
y, bad and imperfect as they had thought its||'© be beneficial, not only to agriculture and in the four of the winter months, to this means of ac- 
inagement. ‘The present society has been or-. accumulation of wealth, but to intellectual and mo-) quiring knowledge; and while they are cultiva- 
canized under the most flattering auspices. j/ fal improvement, wherever they have been estab-| ting their own, they cannot fail to scatter seeds 
It is apparent to every observing man, that ag-||!!shed and sustained. They have tended to draw of usefulness in the prolific minds of their chil- 
cultural societies have had a benign influence, | forth and hold up for public example the best mo-| dren. In the period of ordinary life, these howrs 
ot only in facilitating the labors, and increasing’ dels of practice in every department of farming.|! will make an aggregate of years. 


| 


‘ie profits of husbandry, but in improving the in-|| They have produced a laudable emulation,!) Jet me put a case. Who of you, that has a 
ectual and moral condition of the people. vrought into lively exercise the faculties of spark of laudable ambition, would not feel it a 
(lie progress of improvement, in these particu- ithe mind, nerved the a of labor, and called privilege to spend an evening with Washington, 
rs, has probably been greater in Jefferson than! forth the dormant energies of our nature. They!! Arthur Young, or Sir John Sinclair, all men emi- 
any other county in the state, in the last|| have enlarged the sphere of useful knowledge, | nent as farmers, and hear them relate their prac- 
welve years, and during the successful opera- |, Multiplied the comforts of life, and increased | tice, their observations, and their improvements 
‘ion of her agricultural society. As one branch'||*he measure of human happiness. jin husbandry? Who could fail to profit from 
f her improvement, I will mention, that in tra-, Are there not a dozen individuals in each (their instructions? And again. What farmer 
‘eling through most of the northern and western! county, (and half this number of active men will|| would not count himself fortunate in the oppor- 
ounties, T came to the conclusion, after critica! suffice.) who are willing to spend a little time, tunity of hearing Sir Humphrey Davy, or some 
oservation, that the horses in Jefferson were at |and a little money too, to spread around them)/other eminent chimist, explain, in language 
cast tWenty per cent. better than in any other! these blessings? The charity which anticipates! adapted to his comprehension, the nature and 
ounty through which I passed. I will quote) want, and prevents it by stimulating and reward- properties of the soil he tills, of the plants he 
another illustration of these advantages from a) ing industry, is most to be commended. It is ea- rears, and of the manures he employs,—of the 
sister state: I allude to the manifest improvement  sier to prevent than to cure an evil. What if,'agency in vegetation of air, heat, light and moist- 
which has been made in Berkshire county, they do not expect to derive immediate persona] |ure, and the method of applying these facts to 
rough her agricultural society, the oldest county jj benefit, are the social duties nothing? Are we |his immediate benefit? Now it happens that all 
ciety in our country, and which still continues} not bound to exercise a salutary influence on so-) this is virtually within his reach. Those great 
‘s usefulness with unabated vigor. I asked anjjciety? Does not our individual happiness de-| men have written all I have supposed, and have 
inte lligent inhabitant of this county yesterday || pend in a measure upon the industry, intelligence, left their instructions for your benefit. Do you 
‘1s opinion of the extent of the benefits which land prosperity of those around us? The orga-| converse, in your social meetings with your 
Berkshire had derived from her agricultural soci-|| nization of county societies, and their concentra-|| neighbors, upon husbandry, without receiving 
“ly. He replied, that it had enhanced the value |ted action, would produce wonders in improving |some useful hint in your business, or imparting 
f her lands, and its products, thirty per cent.,| the face of our country, and the intellectual and |such to others? And if you experience pleasure 
and accelerated intellectual improvement thirty | moral condition of its inhabitants. With acon-|jand profit from this limited. intercourse, how 
years, || sciousness, then, that we are performing a du-| much greater must be the advantage when you 
. There is much truth, as well as point, in the, ty—that we are actuated by good will to man, extend it, as you may, through books, to the most 
cast given by Judge Hickock, at the late agri- llet us discard our qualms and our prejudices, and||eminent farmers of your own and every other 
‘ultural dinner: Farmers are “the liberal sup-|jemulate those who have gone before us in the country? Besides, there are other branches of 
Sorters of every interest but their own.” They!! work of improvement and usefulness. B. | knowledge connected with your duties in life, ang: 
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{young wood will be much diminished, and fruit 
‘buds will form in moderate quantities; flowers 


'and fruit will follow the nextseason. 


| 


That year. 
if the tree be an annnal bearer, an increase) 


number of fruit buds will be found, and so con. 
‘nue in annual succession. If, after a few years, 
10 tree is too stationary in its growth, for it cer 
tainly will not throw out young wood very rapid. 
ily, plough, and cultivate, and manure the land 
and you can supply the trees with any amoun; 
\of young wood required, although the bearing 
will still continue in an abated degree. If you 
find your trees get too thrifty, you have only to 














| seed down again, and manage as circumstances 
|may require, 

That this method has been tried with success | 
know, for I did it myself some years ago, and an, 
indebted partly to accident for the discovery 

About the year 1817, my father had an orchar: 
which, when planted, nearly surrounded his gar. 
den, and whic!, was used mostly for mowing 
ground. The trees were young, perhaps fifteen 
years old, and had grown tolerably well. A few 








. ° ! 
ology, the complainants are erring, and the tree | 


years before the time I speak of, the garden had 
been enlarged on two sides, which took, on each, 
side, a row of apple trees within the fence. The 


ff the tree with vegetable nutriment al- ] land being well cultivated, the trees grew asto. 
The tree, in its turn, under- |) nishingly ; and not being pruned, acquired im. 





| finest apples. 


with your happiness, which it becomes you to ac: | 
‘ses. The young sapling, healthy and fresh from 
And the means are within your reach. Frank-| 
and from indigence to wealth, principally by the || vigorous shoots for many years. It finally, al- 
the knowledge they afforded, and then selling fruit, bountiful in proportion to its stature, and 
these afford are manifestly great. They are a come it finally must, seems hardly willing to ar- 
butions of a few neighbors will soon buy a re-| ceive to be the most natural and profitable course 
expenditure, but of that of the whole association. yield their long expected reward, and in constant 
pace with the improvements of the day. pin Bee highly gratified in their exuberant growth, 
New-England Farmer, printed at Boston, are all)’ plain. 
The terms of subscription are low, and if three ‘right. They, for the purpose of getting fruit) 
tage of the three. | 
tion. | pal and interest for the kindness thus heaped up- bore abundantly. I was then a boy of eighteen 
either useful or noxious plants; and if we do not, and nurses the tree, wondering why it does not |“ Forsyth on Fruit Trees,” and supposed I knew 
our families—our obligations to society—our the tree is not ready. It has not arrived at ma-) sing that they would now go to bearing at once 
minds nor our lands shall run ro waste; but ceived from the hand of its cultivator. | not what to do, although, if I had let them alone, 
liappiness in time and eternity. 13. | tions at the head of this article, is, to obtain the | fruit. At length the plan suggested itself to seed 
(0 CHECK THE GROWTH OF FRUIT TREES AND|| The question now recurs, will you remedy it | nearly stopped, and they bore abundantly of th: 
The tree has no more roots 
editor, of “ what will check the too free growth | than are necessary for its support, and would be) since, much the ‘nest of all the trees in the or 
and fruit? and if separating a part of the roots' 
rapidly when young, and bearing so much soon- 
‘These are important inquiries, and I will try; Will throw fruit buds into the top of the tree. 
| liberal supplies of sap as that of wood, and if|| ploughed and cultivated, would soon vear eviden' 


a oa — le j a 
| rably retarded, or accelerated, by artificial cau- 
quire, and to teach to those confided to your care. 
‘the nursery, planted into a kindly soil, and culti- 
lin rose from obscurity to distinguished eminence, vated with attention, throws out and expands its 
aid of self-instruction. Hecommenced his course || though it may seem a protracted time, arrives at 
of usefulness by buying single volumes, gleaning | its bearing age, and yields its annual supply of 
them to buy others. Public libraries were not through a succession of years proportioned to its 
then known among us. The facilities which | former term of youthfulness ; and even age, as 
cheap and an excellent means of acquiring and rest its bounty, and lingers with tardy pace ere 
diffusing useful knowledge. The annual contri-| its withering hand is laid upon it. This I con- 
spectable collection of books, and the individual) of all fruit bearing trees. I know that many peo- 
then receives the advantage not only of his own) ple are in great haste to have their fruit trees 
You should, at all events, subscribe for one or| expectation of receiving it, have cultivated and 
more agricultural periodicals, if you mean to keep treated them with much care. They are, to be 
New-York Farmer, printed at New-York, the ‘and if ina few years they do not yield a corres- 
Genesee Farmer, printed at Rochester, and the ‘ponding supply of fruit, are often apt to com- 
valuable weekly or monthly papers, wholly de- Now, on the true principles of vegetable physi- 
voted to the business in which you are engaged. 
neighbors would each take one, they might be re- | Soon, stu 
iprocally interchanged, and all have the advan- |, Most to repletion. der- | 3 
They are unquestionably | standing well its own proper functions, thrives | mense heads, and bore little or no fruit, while 
cheap and valuable sources of useful informa-| apace, intending at a proper time, to pay princi: | those in the meadow, although of much less size. 
The human mind is prolific in good or evil. It on it, and which it assuredly will do if suffered. years old, and the trees were delivered over to my 
‘3 seldom sterile. Like our soils, it wild produce But the owner is impatient for his fruit, and prunes | care, ‘to prune into good order.” I had read 
‘ultivate and nurture the good, the bad will) yield him fruit, and perhaps even threatens to de- | all about it; so at it I went, with the ax and saw 
spring up and grow spontaneously. Our duties to| Stroy it for its perverseness. The simple fact is, | and took cut full one third of their tops, suppo 
> = } 
pride as good farmers, combine, with irresistible turity, and is prevented from yielding fruit from) But not so. They grew as before, and bore e 
force, to urge us to the decision, that neither our the very nourishment and fulness continually re-| little better than they had done. I confess I knew 
o 
that both shall be sedulously cultivated in the This I assume to be the natura! state of the, they would have borne, when “ their time come, 
way that shall best conduce to usefulness and) tree. But the object, as I infer from the ques-) all the better for it; yet I was impatient for their 
fruit before the tree arrives at maturity, or, more | down the ground where they stood to grass. |: 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. | technically, to force it. was done, and in a short time their growth was 
PROMOTE THEIR FRUITFULNESS. by cutting off a part of the roots? 
In page 42, of this volume, is an inquiry by the By no means. They are now, for I saw them two years 
of fruit trees, so as to produce fruit buds, flowers | much injured by parting with a share of them.| chard, from the benefit of having a rapid growth 
| Besides, I am unable to account, on physiological | in their youth; and the others, from growing less 
from the stock would produce the effect ?” | principles, how the cutting off a part of its roots 
er, have a much older appearance, and were the 
to ansWer them, my own experience having fully | The production of flowers and fruit require as; ground in which they stand not occasionally 
illustrated the example stated, and its remedy. 
In order to a full understanding of the subject, the source of supply be cut off, viz. the root.'| 
we must inquire: | from whence is the supply to come ? | 


1. Into the cause producing the effect, viz: the), But I proceed to consider the second inquiry, t 
‘oo rapid growth of the wood, and its consequent; t0 Wit: “to check the exuberant growth of) 


marks of decay. 


This matter now must be accounted for on ra 
tional principles, and it may truly be hard to 
compel a person to say what makes the tree bea: 


unfruitfulness ; and | wood, and cause it to produce fruit buds, flowers 
2. The legitimate and physiological treatment} and fruit.” 


' 
| 
| 


, wood one year and fruit the next, when the whole 
| process is hidden in the earth, and a profound se- 


secessary to obtain the desired result. | I shall assume that the trees are of well known |cret of nature. I will, however, state my own 

‘Trees, and in fact all vegetables, have, like ani- kinds, and whose bearing qualities have been test- || opinion, and others may judge of its correctness. 
mals, three distinct periods of existence, viz: |, ed, and that they are situated in an open and well | While trees are young, their roots expand and 
youth, maturity anddecay. Youth may be term-| cultivated ground, as I believe the whole com-|| run near the surface of the earth. If the ground 
ed that period in which the tree is growing toa 1 plaint can be made under no other circumstances. ‘| be cultivated, the earth is warm and light, and the 
bearing state, the time consumed for which de-|| The trees have also been well pruned, and are | roots absorb much nourishment, and a rapid 
pends much on its treatment and kind. Maturity ‘| accommodated with a good shaped head for bear- | growth of young wood is the sole consequence 


s the term in which it yields its fruit ; and decay, || ing, and of fair size. My answer is: Lay your |In process of time, as the tree increases in size 


inally, but almost imperceptibly, follows sooner | ground, on which your trees stand, well down tothe roots find their way deep into the earth 


wv he ¢ > : . ° ° } . ° : 
a and at last puts an end to its existence. | grass, and let it remain so for several years. The | where the temperature is lower, and its growth is 


hese threa c« > aes » ‘ > ° } ° , 
ese larce states, or periods, may be measu-'' next year after seeding the ground, the srowth of by degrees checked; fruit buds are conseqrent!y 
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formed, and the tree comes into the bearing state. 
Now, putting land into grass has the same effect. 
‘he sun is hidden from the earth. The tempera- 
ire is lower—the richer nutricious gases of the 
oil are absorbed by the grass, and the same re- 
sult is produced as if maturer age had forced the 
-oots more deeply in the ground. ULMus. 





CHESs. 
4s IT 18 PRODUCED ONLY FROM ITS OWN 
SEED, If MAY BE DESTROYED. 

We who reject the doctrine of transmutation, 
ave some advantage over our opponents. Ifo 
\dvice be generally followed, all the chess grow- 
ng from chess will be destroyed; but this will be 
all the chess there is, if we are in the right; and 
hen the country will be rid of the nuisance. 
Now suppose for a moment that we are in error: 
‘hey cannot do more good when they are 7ight, 
‘han we actually do when we are wrong ; but if 
they are Wrong, as we insist they are, they do 
0 good at all, but something worse. 

Let us look at the matter a little closer. We 
yold out encouragement to our farmers to perse- 
vere in the extirpation of chess, assuring them 
that like the dock and the mullein, it cannot 
spring from any thing but its own seed: there- 
fore destroy ail the plants before they go to seed, 
and if none be, or has been, brought from other 
places, there is the end of one weed. 

Very different from this however, is the con- 
uct of our opponents ; and those farmers who 
mbibe their notions, may well say, ‘What is 
ne use of trying? If we destroy all the chess 
n our farms, we shall soon have enough more. 
Wheat, as fast as we affront it with bad treat- 
nent, will turn into chess. We cannot clear! 
ur farms of it, and we may as well quietly sv | 
ult to what we cannot avoid.’ 

It must therefore appear that our opponents in| 
‘his controversy, have not in view the advance- 
ment of our agriculture; and while we abstain 
from prying too closely into the cause of so much 

‘cal directed to no useful purpose, let us hope that 
omething may be found more worthy of them 
‘han a horror of having old and long cherished) 

‘pinions disturbed and broken up. 

{ think some indeed, may be partly actuated by 
i love for truth; and I like the candid manner in 
which my neighbor Samuel Griggs has written 
on this subject. We are aware however, that 
almost every kind of grain has, at some time or 
other, been suspected of turning into other kinds; 
ind if I had room and my readers patience, | 
would lay before him a long list of such wonders. 
But in place of this, it will be better to offer such 
explanations as occurred to me while [ was read- 
ing his essay,jand before I read the editor’s re- 
marks, for there are various ways in which chess 

nay obtain possession of a field. 

It may be laid down as a general proposition 
that All (English) grain is presumed to contain 

tess, in larger or smaller quantities, wnless the 
ontrary be proved; and no experiment in favor 
of transmutation ought to be reported, unless 
pecial search with regard to chess in the seed 
rain has been made by some competent person. 

Uhe propriety of this rule, I think must be admit- 
ted by every reasonable man. We have a right 
(o “the whole truth.” Unless where particular 
rains have been taken to extirpate this weed, it is 
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entirely free from it, could be found in the whole | 
Genesee Country. If wheat or rye contains it, | 
there is little chance for oats or barley to escape, | 
when all these kinds of grain are threshed in the 
same barn. The éailings which abound with 

chess, are often scattered over the floor; and even | 
if it be swept, a portion will remain in the cracks | 
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It is no new thing to hear of wheat and chess 
growing together on the same stalk; but such ca 
ses have always been reported by those whd be 
lieved them no deviation from the established 
laws of Nature, and who may have hoped, o: 
expected, to find such phenomena. Of course 
their scrutinizing powers would not be put so 


and crevices, which a subsequent sweeping may | closely in requisition as his powers would be. 


brush up among the grain which has been just 
threshed, and which may have been clean when 
it was brought to the barn. Chess is easily hid 
among other grain; and it has been shown* that 


|what many farmers would call clean seed wheat 


| who rejected such notions. Had our editor be 

H lieved with them, he might have been imposed on 
| by* Wadsworth’s wheat and chess head, and that 
|| fallacy have passed undetected. A case in some re- 
! spects similar also occurred to my friend William 


contains chess enough for a crop. A friend of |Carman. He found in the harvest field, a head 


mine the other day, saw some wheat at the mill 
so remarkably fair that his curiosity was excited, 
doubting if it could contain any other seed. To 
resolve the doubt however, he carefully spread 
out a handful on a board, and found amongst it 
four grains of chess. When farmers therefore 
in ordinary cases, speak of clean seed, we are to 
understand that it is only comparatively, and not 
positively, clean. 

I mean to apply the foregoing rule to the three 
cases reported by my neighbor; and then we 
shall see that they afford no kind of proof what- 
ever that either oa/s, wheat, or rye, turns into 


chess. A plant that can adopt itself to circum- |) 


stances so far as to produce good seed, whether it 
has room to grow four feet high, or only four 


of wheat with a spikelet of chess projecting from 
it which made a very imposing appearance ; but 
|| he soon unraveled the mystery by discovering 
\that the spikelet had caught in the chaff of the 
wheat-ear, and had broken off. Had this fallen 
into the hands of one more credulous than perse. 
vering, it might also have been exhibited in proof 
lof the doctrine of transmutation. 
Oats and spring wheat, not being winter killed, 
often stand more evenly and regularly over the 
field than other wheat; of course the chess has 
less room to grow; and commonly less of its 
seed is scattered on lands of this description. 
Wheat that is eaten off when the stalks are 
‘eight or ten inches high, would consequently al. 
wed the chess which it had overshadowed and kept 








inches, is hard to exterminate; and chess is of /under, to spring up; but the mind that can infer 


this kind. A subordinate crop of this weed, suf- 
ficient to seed the ground, may have grown 
amongst his oats ; but io addition to this consider- 
ation, that oat-field was frequented by hogs,— 


|}not wild, I presume, but such as had recently 


leaned in wheat stubble which is seldom free 


injured on the field. The disappearance of the 


transmutation: those which grow among stubble 
commonly perish in the winter or spring, and ve- 
ry rarely, if ever, come to maturity. 

For that part of his wheat-field which produced 
half chess and a quarter smut, S. Griggs admits 


smut showed that it was foul seed. The wheat 
as it declined, made room for the chess to grow. 

Neither can there be any thing drawn in favor 
of transmutation from the rye patch. Whether 
the chess seed all sprouted and came up at the 
same time with the rye, or whether a part of it 
lay dormant till Autumn, may be a question. 
Some of it may have ripened among the rye, for 
new land is not mowed very closely; or it may 
have been kept under by the rye, or by the 
scythe, without seeding till the next season. Itis 
well known that many annuals may be convert- 
ed into biennials, by preventing them from going 
to seed. 

I would not name my friend Dr. D. A. Robin- 
son without some expression of my regard for 
him, whose testimony would weigh as much with 
me as that of any other believer in transmuta- 
tion; but it is not reasonable to expect us to ad- 
mit parole evidence to prove what we consider 
impossible, and contrary to the laws Nature. I 
would as soon admit parole evidence to prove the 
actual existence of the Centaur. 








vighly probable that not one bushel of wheat 














ifrom these appearances that the chess grew from 
the wheat roots and not from its own roots, must 
make but little use of proof in forming its opi- 
| nions, and be easily satisfied with strange things. 
| The case of A. Burr’s new wheat-field is pre 
‘maturely reported. It would be somesatisfaction 


1b-| , : . 
|| from chess. Much of these smal! hard grains| to know wherein wheat-chess resembles wheat 
would escape their grinders, and be dropped un- || more than rye? wherein rye-chess resembles 


‘rye more than wheat? wherein flax-chess re 


oats may be accounted for, without the aid of||sembles flax? and why the offspring of that flax 


i seed which was cleaned twenty yearst ago in 
| Palmyra, has produced no flax chess in that long 
|course of time? But I hope not for such conde- 
_ Scension while all our arguments remain unrefu 
ted, and while facts of the most stubborn kind 


that the seed was sent to him, and the crop of || to our opponents, are left entirely unnoticed. 


W. H. has given a circumstantialt account of 
‘two wheat crops raised in succession, among 
‘which not one kernel of chess was found; and it 
we knew of no other experiment of the kind, this 
alone ought to shake the belief in transmutation 

But when to this, are added the numerous instan- 
ices already cited, of a total exclusion of chess 
| from whole farms for many years together, and 
given on the most respectable authorities, —the 
tide ought to set still stronger against that belief. 

| Neither is this all: in one wheat-growing district 

where chess was formerly a troublesome weed, 

‘but from which the farmers were wise enough to 

‘expel it, nearly twenty years have elapsed since 

its final disappearance.§ Evidence of this weight 

and magnitude, must preponderate in every well 

balanced mind. 

But it is intimated that the experience of others 
in the present age or in the past, is to be out 
weighed and nullified by new experiments about 
to be made in these days: Grains of wheat, by 





* Genesee Farmer, Vol. II. p. 353. 
t Genesee Farmer, Vol. 3, p. 38. 
t Genesee Farmer, Vol. 3, p. 29 





" Genesee Farmer, Vol. 2, p, 335. 


§ Aemrican Farmer, Vol. 13, p. 395. 
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some alchymic process, partly killed oad partly |/that a bad weed has been introduced on his farm veral alterations in my house, which I think or 
keptalive,are to produce chess-beariag plants of the|/by the pigeons, and he longer permits baiting importance : 
most prolific kind! For the reputation of our farm-| places to be made for them. The inquiry now | 
ers Lam gladthat so few are implicated in this man- 
ufacture ; and I hope not to be accused of wish- 
ing to depress American talent, when 1 apprise 
them that their day of triumph is more remote 
than they imagine. They will find, like the Ba-| 
ron Palissy, who wrought sixteen years to per- 
fect his enamel, that “ the road toArtsislong.” |} 

Suppose, having sown this prepared wheat,|| CULTIVATION 
that they find chess growing in the pl 


ae ont an 
place, will iti! [have read the 
prove that the wheat turned into chess? Noll the cultivation of 


1. To make the house warmer. For this } 
. 4 ye i 
arises, would a pigeon, whose crop was filled) shall make the floor double, and perfectly tight 


. . . . | 
with husky chess, prefer retaining it to eating || the walls also double and filled in with straw o, 
good wheat? Its power to make the exchange |, chaff—perhaps dry tan bark would be better; and 
is certain, and I have no doubt of the correctness || in addition to this, plaster the room inside, that 





of its taste. D. T. | there may be the fewest possible cracks or joints 
| Greatfield, 3 mo for the moth to deposit her eggs, and for the ev 
tance of the cold air. I am satisfied the bees ;; 
/my room would have perished with the cold, i; 

they could not have found place in the hive. 
2] 


~~ 


. 1, 1833. 








HONEY BEE. I; 
UPON THE HOUSING PLAN. | 
communication of ULMvs on) 


THE 


To simplify and improve the internal a 
rangement. ‘To this end, I shall suspend 1 
1ive by wires, agreeable to the suggestion of U 
mus, near the top of the room, without any Lo 
tom board to it, that the worms, if there be an. 


the bee with much interest.|| 
more than it would prove that the wheat had))y it. him, | am a new beginner in the rearing of; 


turned into red-top, or spear grass, should such} this useful little insect 
happen to spring up from a few seeds dropped) |i ation 
from their sleeves. 


Ilaving read a commu-}! 
two years since of Judge Bret, in 


There is much uncertainty || which the housing system is recommended, I de- |} 


in conducting such experiments in a neighbor- 


tern 


hood where chess is abundant. We may have 
elean seed and clean ground, but who can say 
that no chess will be dropped there by accident ? 
Selah Chapin raised seven heads of wheat from 


iined to make the experiment. But, like U1- 
mus, | was not sufficiently informed in the par- 
ticulars relative to thts mode of culture, the pla-' 


cing of the hive, the arrangement of the interior 


effect a lodgment in it. 


in it, may fall down, and be unable afterwards 1, 


And instead of the stri; 
of lath, I shall substitute shelves, about eightee, 
inches wide, smooth on the upper side, with hole: 


of the house, &e. For this I had no other guide 


bored through them for the bees to pass up a) 
than my Own judgment. 


down ; the shelves to rest on cleats at the ends 
but not to touch the side of the wall, leaving su’. 
ficient room for the bees to pass, and forming n 
hiding place for the worm, or deposit for the egg: 
of the moth; the joints at the ends of the shelve: 
to be carefully filled with putty, or some oth 
substance; two rods must run between thes: 
shelves, as in the other construction, lengthwise 
supported by standards. These shelves will | 
preferable to the racks of lath, on account of 
their affording fewer crevices, and the greate: 


ease with which the combs may be taken from 
them. 


3. 


chess, as he avers. Many of our opponents Last winter I prepared 
ed loft—obtained a hive of bees, || 
and pl ced thi m in it 


however, no more believe that chess can turn in 

to wheat than we do; but here a difficulty stands’ 
before them: they must either admit that state- 
ment to be correct, or admit that people (inclu- 
ding themselves) may be easily deceived in ma-| 
king such experiments. 


}a roomin my s} 


Thus far I am much 

the result of the experiment. The 
tive feet by six on the east end of | 
my shed, and facing the garden, ceiled and made 


pleased with 


room is about 


tight to exclude insects, and secure against cold! 
Suppose then that a result, m conformity to)jin the winter. 
such overweening confidence, should be reported!! 
in the same unqualified manner as that in which 
the progress of the experiments has been announ-| 
‘ed, ought we to accept such report? No honest 

nquirer after truth would put such petty expert- 

ith, changed, 


vnd reversed by any animal that can carry 


[ placed the hive on a shelf 
against the side of the house next the garden, 
und even with the shelf made a hole, fur the|! 


egress of the bees, four inches wide, and one and | 
half inch deep, in which I inserted a spout on 
t 


; of the house ten inches long, with an 
; ! 


,; Anu Od 


ments.—liable to be interfered w 


. A To ventilate the am 
ie-third of an inch} : ate the room. 


ffectu lly to prevent 

Besides this, I in- 
closed until the bees in- 
m. 


This, I think, wi! 
add to the health of the bees, by making the 
room cooler in summer, carrying off the persp 
ration, and secure against the combs breakin: 
down by too great heat, as was the case wit! 
mine in the fore part of the summer. To effe 
this, [ shall make two holes through the floor 
covered both outside and inside with a fine wir 
screen, having on the outside a slide to stop ita 
cold weather approaches; and in the upper ce! 
ing, One or more tubes are to be inserted, comm! 
nicating with the outside, to be covered with 
wire screen, and having slides to stop them or 
ve outside in the winter. By making thei 
house thus tight and warm, and putting up su‘ 
cient fixtures, I see no reason why the bees me} 
not increase tll they fill it. To give them roo 
to work for many years, I shall put a range ©! 
shelves on the south as well as on the east sit 
i shall be particularly careful to make every joi”' 
perfectly tight wherever the bee moth may dep? 
sititseggs. By taking this precaution, and usi0; 
these long tubes or spouts for the entrance of th 
bees, I think the worm may be keptout. Thes* 
are the alterations which 1 am now making " 
my apiary. Time will test whether they are im 


provements or not. In another communicatio! 

j ‘ succes , } ; ‘4 ont 
hive. On the approach of cold weather, the bees shall suggest what I consider _ improvemer 
all collected into the hive, and ieft the outside | UP" the plan of Ulmus, in the construction © 
ra? oe a. ae a he, a 4 é a ~ jn : eytenda = r 
Allium vineale) which has much infested the combs free, which were removed with perfect his extended hive. Ww. W.B 


fields, but that they eject it whenever they find Hammond’s Port, Fred. 1, 1533. 
better food; and one of my neighbors complains 


4 i 
drop a few seeds,—in competition with facts,) th 


ai Te € 


moth. 
more numerous, quite as well attested, and which t 


He 


could not possibly have been deranged or pervert-| 
ed by accident or evil intentions. 
notice 


Even with the top 
f the hive I formed a rack of narrow strips of | 
Lat! ted by er 


stor 


‘ 


I have alré 
1 some farms on which no ches 


ady 


K 
ft 
| 
| 


s had been supm 


Py SS pieces, far enough apart 
Above this l 


aoout sixteen inch- 


found among the wheat crops in thirty years.|\ for th 
These nd unfavora-|'p 
le seasons; much wheat must have been d 


| dtwo m 
‘ 
es b +. 
t left 
oT 


jj the ters to support the combs. 
t of it} perfectly dark, with a smail tight door o 


| 


’ , the ef 
Mil vii Siieii 
; 


7 twee 
. ¥e 


n them. 


of lath, 


- 
7 
‘ 


ert 1s atey 7 varahla an : 
eriogs inciuded ftavoravie a uC Is 


c 


veen the tiers, with rods passing between 
in stubbles, and more or less of 


field 


rite py int shecs 
irneé mio cHess. 


The house was 
n every that was sown; yet none 


Experiments so extended ca 


m ly 7) 
bak i 


The 
operations vigorously in the 
ured the hive of dead bees, &c. —fill- 


} ] beran 


n for occasional entrance. 
admit of no mistake. No countervailing reports i 


im } - 


‘an be 
~ 


ww 


conclusive, and none ought to e accepted.™ 
ome doubt g 


Ineredulity sometimes arises from kn 


nuch to be 


whether pigeons disgorge « ils, ar to form their 
Wil of the hive, attaching them 
imposed on, and somet 


xnowing too little to understand the suviect. n 
i) 
yp of the pigeon ts the basket in which it cor 


ies food, often to the distance o 


To my extreme regret, the 
i} pearan -e, 
{60 or 8U miles,jjed vu t 
mits | | ee 
every day for its young; and by means of a) creased considerably —went 
nuscle which acts at will, it can empty that das- through their several 

et as readily as we can empty our baskets which th: forth. 
weca in our hands. 


tory of America, this 


so early that I 
when I obtain- 


rom which it was produ- 


} 


hanges, and abundance of 
The bees, however, kept 
though several of the combs were 


muller cam 
In Winterbotham’s His-'!on w 


Ss 


rry » 
shy thi) 
4 =) 


faculty of the pigeon, is 
given as a part of its generic charact Near 
Philadelphia, the opinion has been prevalent 
among farmers, that these virds feed on varlic 


injured by the worms, and formed thirty or forty | 
weight of beautiful white honey outside of the | 


ue 


ease. Had there been no worms in the hive} 


when I obtained it, or eggs of the moth, I doubt} The muscles of the human jaw exert a force 0 
whether the apiary would have been much mo- '434 lbs. and those of mastifis, wolves, &c. 12’ 
lested by them, as I several times watched the |™0ore. The force is produced by the swelling 0’ 
|motions of the miller in the evening outside, and ‘he muscles in the middle, and dilating again. 


, The number of ribs varv, between twelve a! 
never saw but one énter l thirteen on a side y, bet 








* It has been suggested that they may cut the, 
stalks on one side of a wheat plant to make it sprout 
up and yield chess while the other side vields 
vheat. Let them produce the plan: ! 


fam now making se-| 
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SUMMER FALLOWS. j ON GARDENING. 

Mr. Epitor—RMr. Brapvey, in his third|| The period is now fast approaching, when the 
yumber, “highly recommends oats, and disap-})rigors of winter will be succeeded by returning 
proves corn, as a fallow crop,” but the fitness or||spring—when vegetation will again display its 
unfitness of either depends entirely on the soil ;|| beauties, and our gardens and our fields be cloth- 
‘or rich loams, or alluvial soils, which are suffi-|| ed with their luxuriant mantles. Flora will again 
jently moist to be well adapted for oats, when} invite us to examine her beauties and admire her di- 
highly cultivated, answer well to follow with} versified charms,rewarding us, for this tribute of our 
wheat, but do not answer after corn. Hard|jadmiration, with health,repose of mind, and a calm 
iry soils, which are not congenial for oats, an-||solace amid the multifarious cares of this sublu- 
wer well for corn when manured, and do ex-|\nary world. These are gratifications within the 
eedingly well to follow with wheat. reach of every individual who possesses a gar- 

| am really glad to perceive that Mr. B., in his||den, and in this free and happy country there are 
‘ourth number, has undertaken the vindication of||but few who, from necessity, are deprived of this 
summer fallowing, for it is much to be regretted||source of varied pleasure. ‘These inducements 
‘hat so large a number of our theoretical farmers||alone might entice man to seek for enjoyment 
ondemn so useful a piece of husbandry. during his leisure hours, amid the attractions and 

Light soils, which are high!y manured and}|innumerable beauties of a well cultivated garden, 
yell cultivated, will do well to produce wheat af-||But these form only a part of the many advanta- 





be performed, is likely to be attended with a double 
advantage; it not only directs our attention to the 
manner of performing the operation, but acts as & 
stimulus to undertake them. 

| I propose to furnish for several successive 

numbers of the Farmer, some general observa- 

tions on the different branches of Gardening ; 
and I shall use my endeavors to give such direc- 
tions and information as will enable every farme: 
to combine in his garden the ornamental with the 

useful. But in conveying information on such a 
variety of subjects as this will naturally embrace, 
the different articles under each must necessarily 
receive but a brief notice; still 1 hope to render 
them sufficiently explicit, that they shall be of 
considerable benefit to the uninitiated, and proba- 
bly some assistance to the more proficient in the 
art. 





KITCHEN GARDEN. 


er summer crops; but elay grounds, or foul land,||ges which result from this delightful recreation,|| @p the formation of Kitchen Gardens.—Iy, 
i must be summer fallowed to fit them properly for|/independent of the garden being a source of de- fixing upon a site for a kitchen garden, it should 
wheat. light and comfort. The products of a kitchen 


be placed as near the house and stable yard as is 
consistent with beauty, convenience and other ar- 
rangements: for a kitchen garden may be made 
as agreeable and as interesting a scene as any 
part of the residence. A kitchen garden should 
never be laid out in an irregular manner, for as it 
is the most wseful, it may be made equally agree- 
able with the pleasure ground and flower garden 
Symmetry, due proportion of the walks, borders 
and compartments according to the extent, must 
be in the first place well considered; next, con- 
venience for executing all the operations required 
to be carried on, placing the fruit trees, large 
and small, at proper distances, according to 
their respective growths; in short, combining 
all the principal objects and features in such 
order that there may be full scope for the cul- 
tivation of the larger crops, and subdivisions 
enough for the smaller. The form of a kitchen 


In England, where there is so much said about||garden form important articles in the food of 
‘he profit of fallow crops, their stiff soils are uni-})man for all ranks of society ; furnishing the tables 
versally fallowed; for experience has taught}jof the rich with luxuries, and the poor with a 
‘hem that euch soils must be worked when dry,|/great part of their support; and I will ask, 
ind require the heat of summer to pulverize||where is the individual, whether rich or poor, 
them. The proper time of breaking up depends|| who will not eat with a greater relish the vegeta- 
entirely on circumstances. Ground that has lain})ble reared in bis own garden, and nurtured under 

long to grass, and attained a tough sward, it is|/his own immediate care, than he would such as 
: essential to plough early, in order that time may ||he might purchase at market, or receive as a gift 

. ve given for decomposition. And the same ap-|\froma friend? There is a heartfelt satisfaction 
E plies to all ground that is filled with weeds; but}| in saying, “ This is the produce of my own gar- 
i 4 ground that is clean, and covered with clover, late}\den.” What a variety of pleasing associations 
a ploughing answers equally as well, and some-|| will accompany the remark. Every anxious look 
ties better; and if in high order, it may be pas-|;which watched its progress—every fostering 
tured, or even mowed, by the latter part of June, \care which we awarded to it will occur to our re- 


! 
} 
uid twice ploughing willl put it in complete or-|\collection, and fill our hearts with a benign satis- 





lor for wheat. If the ground is poor, turn un-|/faction, and with sensations which those alone 


ler the clover early in June, and you obiain alican appreciate who have tasted the pleasures 
itl 





- sit 


fe heap and valuable manure, which will make al-})and drank from this source of intellectual grati-}] garden should, if possible, be either a square 01 
il most any soil produce a crop of wheat. fication. But the pleasures attendant on the cul-|/oblong; all gardeners agree in this being decided 
* The number of ploughings for a fallow de- tivation of a garden have been so recently laid ly the most convenient for a garden. With re. 
<i ends equally on circumstances. They should befor the readers of the “ Genesee Farmer,”* in gard to its natural situation, a gentle declivity to- 
a . : . 
@ iever be allowed to become covered with weeds, a manner which render any further observations|} ward the south, and if a little inclining to the ob 
ies nd as often as it becomes green they should be jof mine unnecessary. Than the writer of that}] east so much the better, is decidedly the best. Al! i 
' turned under; but providing the sward should not//article, none are more competent to describe thel| jow situations and bottoms of valleys ought to be vy 
_ e rotted, it may be worked by a scarifier, or corn||diversified charms and the pleasures of a garden|| ayoided. A medium altitude is the most desira i 
or . P . . 7 f 
. harrow, Which will pulverize the surface—destroy || with a mind well calculated to appreciate its!/bJe. In laying out the area, or space enclosed, « ot 
en ef 
a the weeds—- om not t disturb the sod. F. j\every beauty and every benefit—with a heart}! walk should be carried round the whole at such e 33 
1 ; £ 
. ay a warmly devoted to the interests of rural econo-|| distance from the fence as will leave a proportion- 4 
ma} PRICKLEY ASH FOR HEDGES. np tunities which afford him eve 8 
£00 my—with opportunities which attord him every?) ate border to the extent of the garden. The walks . 
I have long been of the opinion that the Frax- facility to investigate the laws and beauties of|| must be ruled by the same principle. T'wo other i 
ee ius, Prickly Ash, or toothache tree, as it is fa- 


nature, and with a disposition ardently desirous 


walks, if the garden exceeds a quarter of an acre 
to benefit mankind at large by the results of his 


in extent, should be laid through the center from 
investigations and laudable exertions, he is pla-|/north to south and from east to west, crossing 
cing his country under a deep debt of grautude;lieach other at right angles—which will give « 
but he finds his reward in the approbation of his|/porder all round the garden, and four grand divi 
own benevolent heart. sions in the center. With these brief hints, l 

In a publication such as the Genesee Farmer, proceed to the practical part of the gardening ope 


iniliarly called, would make a hedge in all re- 
Join’ ‘pects as good, if not superior, to any shrub now 
dep? in use cither here or in Europe. It, to my know- 
usi0, ‘edge, thrives well on clayey, or even sandy or 
of thy sravelly soils, but best on rich moist bottom land, 
Thes* ind is about as hard to subdue as are elders. As} 
ing rar as my knowledge extends, it is not infested 
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Pee 
al \the readers of which look to its pages for much]|rations.* 2 
a with lice or worms, which are so destructive to|| of their information on agricultural and horticul-||_ In the ground department of the kitchen gar 
_ the English thorn in our country. No blight af-|! weal subjects, it must be highly advantageous thatliden, no operations can be performed during this 4 
. ssi rects it that IIknow. Has any one made trial of}!this information appear at due season—that it}linclement weather, but every preparation should a3 
a" . for the above purpose? If so, will they please|lassume a tangible shape, and be reduced tollbe made that no delay may take place when the a 
4 0 favor us with the result of their experiment, something like a system, otherwise the matter,|] weather admits. But as respects forcing, or ac- +. 
ud oblige one of the public, and perhaps many. ||however useful, will be disjointed, and published celerating desirable fruits or vegetables in their be 
force © I: W. SMITH. frequently at a season inappropriate for its exe-|| maturation, or forwarding others some stages iu : 
ad Lockport, 2m mo, 20, 1833. cution. Information which is read immediately a 
g° rs . 1A 
pain. i Repair all your farming utensils, now you have resets the Anas viedisccercthe oe = Me deat bog the render atest fo that vol. es 351, 36 
ose ‘sisure, * See Vol. 3. p- K + i 136%, of the Farmer. 
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their growths, this is the time to prepare the materi- | 
als for that purpose. Horse manure from the stable) 
yard is generally preferred, but it must undergo al 
degree of fermentation before it is formed into a 
bed. The object of this fermentation is to get 
rid of the violent heat and rancid gases. The}! 
method adopted for this purpose is, to form the 
manure into ridges of a considerable size, and}| 
turn it frequently over. Air and moisture being 
requisite for this purpose, should the manure be-}) 
come too dry, it must be watered as it is turned 
over during the fermenting process. ‘T'wo or|| 
three weeks will be quite sufficient for every pur-|| 
pose, if the manure is turned over three or four! 





cess of fermentation. The quantity required), 
will depend for what purpose it is intended. For 
forcing cucumbers and melons, glazed lights with’ 


frames will be absolutely necessary at this early| fore it neither accumulates in the eye, nor runs | 


season; but for rearing radishes, cauliflower) 

plants, cabbage plants, lettuce plants, &c. a niore)) 

temporary concern will answer the purpose. But'| 

this must be explained in next week’s paper, 
I am, very respectfully, 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 


Rochester Nursery, Main-st., March 12, 1833. || 
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THE HORSE. 

No part of the science of physiology is more! 
interesting than anatomy, whether applied to the 
human form, or to the endless variety of physical 
powers ' | 
us. Every animal is a beautiful machine, made} 


up of a vast variety of lever, pullies and mecha-|| 


nical force, which ace kept in constant actiop by 
the animating power of the great Author of all 
motion. The contemplation and study of this 
subject, leads us more to admire and adore the 
omnipotence of the Creator than almost any 
other. 
investigate, as the same general principles are in- 
volved. 

Among the animals under our immediate 
charge, the horse is the most conspicuous, and its 
structure perhaps the most interesting. I do not 
propose to enter into any analysis of its structure, 
but simply to make a few extracts from the 
‘Farmer’s Series” of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, exhibiting some general ideas of par- 
ticular parts. In doing this, I should hope it might 


a 


| anc 


i} 


are very peculiarly arranged. 


t} 


‘are longest and most numerous on the upper lid, 


It matters not what animal structure wel! 


caine 


vast mass of fat, u 
moved, and withou 


pon which they may be readily || cave within, exactly to suit the globe of the eve 
at friction; and that fat, being | and it is convex without, accurately to adapt it 


absorbed in sickness or old age, the eyes are re-|) self tothe membrane lining the lid ; and the base 


tracted and sink into their orbits. 
“In front, the eye is supported and covered by 


injuries, 


“ The skin of the lid is, like that of the ear, 


sy and extensive motion. The lids close accu- 


rately when drawn over the eye, and this is ef-, 


- 


fected by a little strip of cartillage at the edge of 


leach of them, which may be easily felt with the) 


finger, and which preserves them in a hoep-like 
form, and adapts them closely to the eye and to 
each other. 


the under lid touches the upper, and by this means 


la little gutter is formed, by which the superfluous 


moisture of the eye flows to the inner corner, 
where there is a canal to convey it away,and there- 


down the cheek 

“ Along the edges of the lids are placed nume- 
rous little hollows, which can be plainly distin- 
guished even in the living horse, by slightly turn- 
ing down the lid. 


tuous fluid, by means of which the eyes are more 
accurately closed, and the edges of the lids defend- 
ed from the acrimony of the tears. 

‘ The horse has no eyebrows, and the eyelashes 
The rows of hair 


‘and especially toward the outer or temporal cor- 
ner, because the light comes from above; and as 


‘the animal stands, and particularly when he is | 
exhibited in the animal creation around|/grazing, and from the lateral situation of his eyes, | 


the greatrr portion of light, and the attacks of | 


insects, would be chiefly from the outside or tem- 
les. Toward the inner corner of the eve there 
\is little or no eyelash, becau-e there is no probable 
\danger in that direction, Only a small quantity 
of light can enter from below, but as in the act 
of grazing, insects inay more readily climb up and 
he troublesome, toward the inner angle, there the 
{principal or only hair is found on the lower lid. 
| © They who are unacquainted with the absur- 
\dities of stable management, or who have not 
in their own establishments, can scarcely con- 
ceive the foolish and cruel practices of grooms. 
We know that when the groom is anxious that 
‘his horse should be trim and neat, the very eye- 
lashes are generally sacrificed. What has the 
poor animal not suffered, when traveling in the 
sun; and how many accidents have probably 
‘happened from his being dazzled by the light, but 
which have been attributed to other causes 

‘On the lower lid is a useful provision to warn 





lead some of our intelligent farmers to a more tho- 
rough investigation of the physiology of the ani- 
mals under their constant care: 
THE FYE 

“ The eye of the horse is a most important or- 
gan; it should be large and somewhat, but not too 
prominent, and the eyelid fine and thin. If the 
eye be sunk in the head, and apparently small, 
and the lid thick, and especially if there be any 
puckering toward the inner corner of the lids, 


! - . 
ithe horse of the near approach of any object that 


'plenteously imbued with nervous influence, so 


his guard. We would request any of our read- 
ers,by whom the experiment has never been made, 
to touch very lightly theextremity of one of these 
hairs. ‘They will be surprised to observe the 








that eye is either diseased, or has been lately in- 
flamed. 

“ The eye of the horse enables us pretty accu-! 
rately to guess at his temper. If much of the 


white be seen, the buyer should pause ere he com- | 


pletes his bargain; because although it may, yet 
very rarely,happen that the cornea or transparent! 
part is unnaturally small, and therefore an unusu-! 
al portion of the white is seen, yet experience 
has shown that this display of white is danger- 
ous, and a pretty sure indication of mischief. Pt 

“The eyes are placed at the side of the head.| 
yet a little pointed forward, to give the animal a 
more extended field of vision. ‘l'hey are support- 
ed behind by muscles attached to different parts 
of the bony orbit, and they are imbedded in a 


the eyelashe 
| > 


the inner angle of the eye? 


Those ignorant grooms, however, who cut away 
s, do not spare these useful feelers, 

* * * * * > 

“ There is another important provision, for 

‘supplying the eye with the requisite moisture, 





jand for washing from off the transparent part of 
it, insects or dust which may annoy the animal 
What becomes of these impurities when thus 
washed off? Are they carrie! by the tears to the 
corner of the eye, and so pass down this duct and 
irritate and obstruct it; or do they accumulate at 
There is a beauti- 
ful contrivance for disposing of them as fast as 
they enter the eye. Concealed within the inner| 
corner of the eye, or only the margin of it, black’ 
ior pied, visible, is a triangular shaped cartilage, 
the “aw, with its broad part betore. 





It is con-' 


ord 
exceedingly fine, to prevent unnecessary weight | 
1 pressure on such a part, and to give more ea- | 


| 


The lower cartilage, however, does 
not present toward the inner corner of the eye’ 
times during that period. Care must be taken tO} the whole of its flat surface to the upper, but evi-| 


exclude the rain, if it is likely to impede the pro-| dently slopes inward, and only the outer edge of | 


hon | 
(hese are the openings into 
‘numerous small cells,containing a thick and unc- |! 


carefully examined the abuses which may exist | 


jmight inconmode or injure him,in the form of 
jlong projectipg hairs or bristles, and which are | 


ithat the slightest touch shall put the animal on | 


sudden convulsive twitching of the lid, rendering | 
the attack of the insect absolutely impossible. | 


| of it is reduced toa thin or almost sharp edge. 
| At the will of the animal this is suddenly protru- 
‘lids, which closing rapidly, protect it from many | 


ded from its hiding place, passes rapidly over the 
eye, and shovels up every nuisance mixed with 
the tears, and then, being speedily drawn back. 
the dust or insect is wiped off as the cartilage 
again passes under the corner of the eye. 4 

* Flow is this managed? This cartilage has 
no muscles attached to it, and the limbs, and the 
different parts of the body, when put in motion, 
are moved invariably by muscles. The mecha 
nism is simple and effectual. ‘here is a great 
mass of fat at the back of the eye, that the eve 
may be easily moved; and this fat is particular, 
accumulated about the inner corner of the eye 
and beneath, and at the point of this cartilage 

The eye of the horse has likewise very strony 
| muscles attached to it, and one, peculiar to quad 
| rupeds, of extraordinary pom. and by whose 
| aid, if the animal has not hands to ward off dan 
ger, heis at least enabled to draw the eye back al 
/most out of the reach of it. 

“Tf dust, gravel or insects, shall have entered 
‘the eye, and annoy the horse,this peculiar muscle 
‘suddenly acts. The eye is forcibly drawn back, 

and presses upon the fatty matter. That may be 
displaced, but cannot be squeezed into a less com 
pass. It is forced violently towards the inner 
corner of the eye, and it drives before it the have ; 
and the haw having likewise some fat about the 
| point of it,and heing placed between the eye and 
|an exceedingly smooth bone, and being pressed 

upon by the eye as it is violently drawn back 
shoots out with the rapidity of lightning, and 

, guided by the eyelids, projects over the eye, and 

thus carries off the offending matter. 

‘The old farriere strangely misunderstood the 
nature and design of the haw, and many of th 

resent day do net seem to be much better in- 
lieued When from sympathy with other parts 
of the eve, laboring under inflammation, and be 
'\coming itself inflamed and increased in bulk, it 
was either torced out of its place, or voluntarily 
protruded to defend the eve, and could not return 
they mistook it for some excrescence, or tumor 
_and proceeded to cut it out. The “haw in the 
eyes” is a disease well known to most grooms,and 
this sad remedy is deemed the only cure. It is a 
barbarous practice, and if they were compelle:! 
to walk half a dozen miles in a thick dust, and 
without being permitted to wipe orcleanse the eye 
they would feel the torture to which they doom 
this noble animal. 

The loss of blood occasioned by cutting out 
the haw may frequently relieve inflammation o! 
the eve, and the evident amendment which fol- 
lows induces these wise men to believe that they 
have performed an excellent operation; but the 
same loss of blood by scarification of the overload- 
ed vessels would be equally beneficial, and the 
animal would not be deprived of an instrument o' 
,admirable use to him.” QueERCcts, 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
| Your correspondent D. F. is in the right i: 
| saying, that twenty who would not pay withou: 
ithe fear of a prison, do pay, for every one wh 
actually suffers under the law of imprisonment ; 
yet he has forgotten a much more important 
| view of the matter. 

By the law of imprisonment he would sadul: 
the community with twenty-one of his eompany 
of rascals, who, without the benefit of credit ari- 
sing from this law, must either leave it, or become 
honest and industrious enough to obtain a living 
credit or nocredit. 

When men can be trusted upon their honor, 0 
upon a pledge of property, they ought to be trust- 
ed. When these are not security enough, th: 
man who gives a credit, deserves to lose his deb! 
as a punishment for encouraging vagrancy. 

In a christian community we expect the poo 
always to be with us, yet we are not bound to be 
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lieve that we are always to be infested with vil- 
iins. I say, starve them out. Lacon. 





The following communication is in reply to an 
+xtract inserted among our miscellaneous articles 
on the last page of No. 8. We give it, with the 
remork that the article to which it alludes would 
not have been published, had the thought occurred 
ty us that it might lead to a discussion of the 
opinions expressed in it. We wish, and we in- 
tend, to avoid, as far as possible, all topics not 
connected with the subjects to which the paper is 
specially devoted. 

QUAKER’S ANNUAL. 

To tue Eptror—yYour paper of last week 
‘ontains an article headed “ Quaker’s Annual,” 
embracing an extract from the “ Aurora Borea- 
lis,” said to be a new annual, conducted by 
Friends in England. I had not before heard of 
this publication, and cannot judge of its merits 
farther than as the extract before us affords a 
pecimen of its contents. 

The writer, after representing the character of 
George Fox as great and striking, and declaring 
himself to be a member of the seciety founded 
through his instrumentality, goes on with a brief 
stricture on those who are “ prouder” of “ particu- 
jar badges and opinions than zealous for the sim- 
ple truth of Christ.” There may be many ca- 
ses to which this stricture is justly applicable, 
it it appears to have been here introduced pre- 
paratory to the admission of his following decla- 
ation, with which it has, in truth, no connection, 
and therefore, to avoid a sophistical conclusion, it 

hould be kept separate. ‘ 

He proceeds to say: “I, for one, should rejoice 
» see the day when all sects should be merged 
n one wide and tolerant church, which should de-| 
inand of its members no test—no title to admis- 
sion but an honest avowal of their belief in God 
ind in Jesus Christ as his Son and the Savior of 
he world.” ‘These are the only points in which 
ie would have his proposed church unanimous; 
eaving its members to differ indefinitely on eve- 
‘y other doctrine and precept of the New Testa- 
ment. But the society of which George Fox 
was founder, beside supporting the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, in common with 
the Episcopal church from which it dissented in 
nany of its forms and ceremonies, supports al- 
so certain views of the precepts of the New Tes 
ament Which are not generally adopted by other 
sects, and which are essential to its existence. 
Among these are a full conviction that oaths and 
war are strictly forbidden in the New Testa- 
ent, and therefore that they are unlawful for 
Christians. No faithful member can dissent from 
the church in the principles that thus identify it; 
snd in the exercise of its discipline, it rejects| 
“om its communion all who publicly manifest, 

ich dissention. 

But our author would annihilate all such dis- 
‘actions, and with them, as he supposes, “ the 
“ause Of a thousand dissentions and heart-burn- 
‘igs.” He would reject those testimonies, for 
vhich G, Fox and his coadjutors sacrificed their 
iberty, and some ot them even their lives, as nui- 
Sances to the Christian church. 
‘'y is such as would introduce the most conflicting 
opinions into the bosom of those communities 
which should be characterized by love and har- 
‘ony. ‘To remedy these differences of senti- 
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ment that exist in different sects, and which each] 
individual may support agreeably to the compact 
that unites him with his brethren, without disturb- 
ing his fellow Christian of a different sect, he 
would blot out every Christian doctrine except 
those contained in his short creed. My liberali. 
ty is of a different character. I would have eve- 
ry Christian first manifest his liberality towards 
the sect of which he is a member by not inter- 
rupting its harmony, and if he should become 
dissatisfied with its principles, let him peacea- 
bly withdraw, and consort with congenial minds. 

Our author further shows his loose attachment 
to the principles of Friends as a particular reli- 
gious society, by declaring that he prides himself 
Hin them “only in so far as they are the princi- 
ples of Christianity.” 

I have supposed that the Annuals were intend- 
ed to be a very choice collection of materials, 
adapted to form and improve the minds of per- 
sons in early life, and that they fulfilled the de- 
sign in proportion to the competency of the com- 
pilers. With these views I can but consider one 
containing such sentiments highly objectionable, 
and not inappropriately characterized by the title 
Aurora Borealis, an unsteady and variable light 
that operates only in the absence of the sun, as 
well described by Thompson: 


‘* But when half blotted from the sky her light, 
Fainting, permits the starry fires to burn 

With keener lustre through the depth of heaven ; 
Or near extinct her deadened orb appears, 
And scarce appears, of sickly beamless white : 
Oftin this season, silent from the north, 

A blaze of meteors shoots ; ensweeping first 
The lower skies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown ot heaven, and all at once 
Relapsing quick, as quickly re-ascend, 

And mix, and thwart, extinguish and renew 
Alf ether coursing in «a maze of light.” 


SILAS CORNELL. 
Linden Hill, 3 mo. 4, 1833. 





Cotumpia County.—At a county meeting 
held at Hudson, Feb. 23, 1833, an Agricultural 
Society was formed, and the following officers 


chosen : 

Epwarp P. Livinaston, President. 

Joun P. Beekman, and Asranam P. Hot- 

prince, Vice Presidents. 

WicuiaM B. LupLow, T'reasurer. 

Carrow Livinaston, Corresponding Sec’y. 

WicuiaM H. WILtson, Recording Secretary. 

The following standing committees were also 
elected, viz : 

On Agriculture —John Sanders, jr. Ransom 
Gilbert, and Joab Center. 

On Horticulture.—Erastus Pratt, James Mel- 
len, and Henry W. Livingston. 

On Manufactures.—Jonathan Scott, James 
Richmond, and James Wild. 

On Animals.—Soiomon Griswold, Peter H. 
Bain, and Anson Livingston: 





His liberali-. 


On Domestic Industry.—Leonard W. Ten 
Broeck, Lawrence Van Buren, and John S. 
| Vosburg. rt 
| A public Fair is to be held at Hudson on the 
2d Wednesday in October. The funds for pay- 
ment of Premiums to be raised by the receipts 
from members, who are to pay $2,00 annually. 

Curnron anv Essex.—A meeting of the citi- 
zens of these counties was held at Keeseville, 
Feb. 6, 1833, at which an Agricultural Society 
was formed. The payment of one dollar annu- 
ally constitutes a member of the Society. As 











another means of raising funas an extra subscrip- 
tion was formed. ‘Twenty persons having be- 
‘come members by the payment of $1,00, the 
| meeting proceeded to organize the Society, Ex- 
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KANAH + ATSON, Esq. was unanimously chosen 
President, but declined on account of his advan- 
ced age, whereupon Richard Keese, of Keese- 
ville, was appointed President; Henry H. Ross, 
of Essex, and Robert Platt, of Clinton, Vice-Pre- 
sidents. Andrew Thompson, Treasurer, and W. 
J. Whaling, Secretary. 

Outo.—There are several well established and 
efficient Agricultural Societies in this state, and 
we observe with pleasure that notices are publish- 
ed for meetings in several counties to form simi 
lar Societies. 





We are compelled, for want of room, to defer 
the insertion of several communications which 
we had intended to publish this week. For the 
same reason, we are unable to commence the pub- 
lication of the Communications read before the 
State Society at their late meeting, in the present 
number. 

Zr On the 6th March, the editor of the Alba- 
ny E. Journal was presented with a fine bunch of 
radishes, and some fine heads of lettuce, from the 
garden of Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, Jr. 





Death of Richard K. Meade, Esq. 

The following obituary notice will be read with 
melancholy interest by every reader of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. American agriculturists have sus- 
tained a loss in the death of Mr. Meade not easily 
supplied. Indeed, the sheep husbandry of the 
middle and western states, particularly, has lo=t its 
most active and most successful patron Individu- 
ally, we have lost a warm friend, as well as an able 
coadjutor in our professional labors.—American 
Farmer. 

Died, at Lucky-hit Farm, Frederick County, 
(Va,) on Tuesday the 2¢th ult, RICHARD KID- 
DEK MEADE, in the 50th year of his age. On 
the morning of the 26th our friend was in the en- 
joyment of his usual health. At 12 o'clock he re- 
paired to the meeting-house atthe White Post, and 
with a fervor of zeal peculiar to himself, was pre- 
pared to take an active part in the proceedings of 
a temperance society, which he himself had been 
greatly instrumental in forming a few months pre- 
vious, and to the success of which he seemed de- 
termined to devote the energies of his mind and 
body. The society being organized, the President 
read some very ictal oat appropriate extracts 
from the addresses of Judge Cranen and others, 
selected for the occasion by our departed friend; 
he held in his hand a paper containing many valu- 
able resolutions, which he himself had drawn up, 
and which he intended to offer with suitable re- 
marks; but, appalling to relate! when his brother, 
Bishop Meade, inyuired for his resolutions, he 
turned upon him a countenance and features 
shockingly marred by paralysis. Medical aid was 
immediately obtained, and he was carried home. 
A partial paralyses was then succeeded by apo- 
plexy, and a few minutes before 5 o’clock he ex- 
pired. 
~- LS SS 
ALBANY SEED STORE. 

(\ BUEL & CO.,, haying bought 

Je the Seed Establishment of W. 
Thorburn, beg leave to inform, that 
the business will be continued at the 
old stand, No. 347 N Market street, near the 
Post Office, Mansion House, and City Hotel.— 
They have on hand a supply of fresh GARDEN 
SEEDS, of the best kinds, and intend to keep at 
all times an assortment. Also, GARDENERS 
TOOLS, as spades, shovels, rakes, lines, knives, 
trowels, saws, &c.; and many FIELD SEEDS, 
as lucern, clover, and other grasses; mangold 
wortzel, ruta baga, and the other varieties of tur- 
neps; green house Plants, split peas, barley, oat 
and rice meal, bird seed, &. A smaH assortment 
of horticultural and agricultural books, 

(orders for trees and plants, and for American 
Horticultural and Agricultural Books received 
and forwarded, 

Cut Flowers or Boquets, furnished on short 
notice. Gentlemen wanting Gardeners, and Gar- 
deners wanting places, may send their application: 











ito the Store, 
| 


Albany, March 8, 
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TO A SNOW BIRD. 

Lone stranger, of mysterious birth ! 
Where is thy native place on earth? 
Man, with his wisdom, cannot trace 
Thy solitary hiding place! 

Drear desolation comes with thee, 

And hidden is thy history ! 

When winter’s scowling blasts deface 
Fair summer's flow’ry resting place— 
And driving snows are burying 

Beneath their shrouds the wreathes of spring ! 
And all their warbling tribe, sublime, 
Have sought a more congenial clime !— 
Thou comest with the voice of glee, 

To chirp upon the leafless tree! 

Or gather crumbs that fall before 

The scarcely opened cottage door— 
And even children share with thee 
Their little meal in harmony ! 

Bird of the snows! sure thou must be 

A type of immortality ! 

Thy coming is unknown to man-~ 
Thy destiny he cannot scan! 

But in thy visit he may learn 

From earth’s alluring joys to turn, 
And tune his soul amid the gloom 

Of nature’s fast approaching tomb! 
Does sunny spring for thee ne’er spread 
Its verdant trees and rosied bed ? 

Hast thou not perch’d upon some flower, 
Or sang beneath a mant'ling bower ? 
Hath not thy voice been heard among 
Sweet summer's joyous warbling throng--— 
Till winter summoned thee away 

From these bright scenes of pleasure, gay ? 
And bade thee take another form, 

And sing, triumphant, o’er the storm ? 





. i 
Tus Stream or Lire.—Life bears us on 


like the stream of amighty river. Our boat 
first glides down the narrow channel, 
through the playful murmurings of the little 
brook, and the windings of its grassy bor- 
der. The trees shed their blossoms over 
our young heads ; the flowers on the brink 
seem to olfer themselves to our young hands; 
we are happy in hops, and we grasp eager- 
ly at the beauties around us; but the 
stream hurries on, and still our hands are 
empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along 
a wider and a deeper flood, and amid objects 
more striking and munificient. Weare an- 
unated by the moving picture of enjoyment 
and industry which passes before us; we 
are excited by some short-lived success, or 
depressed by some equally shori-lived dis- 
appointment. But our energy and our de- 
pendence are both in vain. The 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 


deceivedus? Can we still so set our hearts 
on the creatures of God, when we find by 
sad experience that the Creator only is per- 
manent? Or shall we not rather lay aside 
every weight and every sin which doth most 
easily beset us, and think of ourselves 
henceforth, as wayfaring persons only, who 
have no abiding inheritance butin the hope 
ofa better world and to whom even that 
world would be worse than hopeless, if it 
were not for our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the interests we have obtained in his mer- 
cies.— Heber. 


NEW CHINESE MULBERRY. 
COLOR OF COCOONS. 

A few weeks ago, a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance brought home with him from Parmentier’s, 
whither he had been on a visit, some beautitul 
white silk which he shewed me, assuring me at 
the same time, that all silkworms, fed on the new 
Chinese mulberty, wou'd preduce white silk. | 
have lately observed, however, in some of the 

tints, that Dr Pascalis had imported from 


entirely white, and the other kind, silk of a nan- 
keen color. Now I wish to inquire if there may 
not be some mistake in that matter? and whether 
it was not Dr. P’s white si kworins that happened 


duced the silk which | saw ? AN (NQUIRER 
Remarks by the Editor ofthe American Far- 


circumstance. We have had cocoons of all col 
ors from the worms of the common sulphur color 
variety. We have also had worms that uniform 
ly produce white cocoons. ‘There isa small vari 
ety cultivated in Connecticut that are uniformly 
white. from our experience we are led to be 
lieve that the food makes no difference as to the 
color of the cocoons; and indeed it is of tittle con- 





the cocoon.—American Farmer. 


AMERICAN SILK FILATURES, 
We have several times had occasion to remark, 





ly follow, and not till then. The Cincinnati 
(Farmer and Mechanic differs from us in this 
opinion, and thinks that filatures should be erect 
ed to induce the farmers to produce cocoons.—- 
Certainly this would have a good effect; but who 
will do it? Who will go to the expense of es 
| tablishing a filature in Cincinnati or in Baltimore 
when he knows that he cannot obtain cocoons 
‘enough to keep a single reel going one month ?-- 
This is a practical question---and it is practically 
answered by the fact of the non-existence of fila- 
tures in these places But let it once be known 





jito keep a filature in ¢ peration, and we p edge 
stream! ourselves that the fil 


that mulberry orchards exist in extent sufficient 


*rance,two kindsof silkworms, one producing silk! 


March 16, 1833. 


—— — 


j bor and time of gathering the icaves do not cost 


more than the cocoons are worth. The wil: 
mulberry we know makes good silk, and does very 
iwell for feeding a small number of worms: but 
\we also know that the white, and the new Chi 
‘nese mulberry, make better silk and more of it 
land that if we intend to raise worms enough ty 
make itan object worthy of attention, we must 
have the trees at thedoor. We have spent to: 
much money in gathering leaves from the woods 
\(and they are as plentiful here as in the west,) to 
feed silkworms, to be mistaken on this point. 

We recognise fully, the character of the west 
‘ern people for poe en and readily agree wit), 
the Farmer and Mechanic, that they are disposed 
‘to engage in new pursuits ‘They will ultimately 
become a great silk producing people--but not til! 
‘they shall resort to regular plantations of the mor 
‘approved kinds of mulberry. Nor will any silk 
i reeler, skilled in the art, ever establish a filatur: 
‘amongst them while they continue their depend- 
‘ence on the wild trees. We beg the people of 
ithe west to take this matter into serious conside- 
/ration, and to be assured that we s;eak from some. 
\thing more than conjecture—having paid pretty 
dearly for the experience on which we found this 
;advice.-.Am. Farmer. 











to be fed on the new “Chinese mulberry that pro-| 


mer.—We are disposed to attribute the color of, 
the cocoons above referred to, to some accidental) 


jsequence as the coloris confined tothe gum,|| 
which on being extracted, leaves the silk uniform-|) 
ly white--whatever may have been the color of 


_ = 
| FARM FOR SALE. 


FANE subscriber offers for sale the 

Farm on which he now resides 

4 situated on the main road two miles 
north of the city of Buffalo, Erie co 
‘containing 86 acres of land, not exceeded fox 
\richness or fertility by any in the vicinity, having 


||thereon a good two story dwelling house, very 
| convenient; a wood house 50 by 18, one and 
|| half stories high, and calculated tor storing grain 


,a good barn, &c.; a large garden and orchard 
cotaining 100 apple trees, with choice grafted 
fruitof various kinds. The above Farm will be 
sold low, and payment be made easy 
SYLVAUS RUSSELL. 
For further particulars inquire of Sylvanu 
ussell on the premises, or of John B. Macy 


| firmof Smith & Macy, or 8S. N. Callender, Main 


istreet, Buffalo 
3uffalo, Feb. 26, 1833. 
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Kresh Garden Sceds. 

HE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
that sothing shall be wanting on their part togive 
ithe utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage It is the intention o! 
ithe subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse it 
connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
jtanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and alsi 
from the same establishment the best sorts o! 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni 
jal plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Poeonias 
|Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees forthe streets, &c.&c. They have 
jiust received from London, a large importation v4 
igarden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease 


| 

in reply to inquiries where a market for cocoons}, 

could be found, and to observations that, “‘ if fil- 
atures were established, the raising of cocoons]! 
would be immediately commenced,” that as son} 
as a sufficient supply of cocoons could be secured, 
| Statues would, as a matter of course, immediate- 


su atures shall not be wanting 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs are] 


, ire We beg leave once more to caution the people 
alike left behind us. We may be ship-) of the west against depending upon their native 


wrecked, but we cannot anchor: our voyage||™ulberry trees for a supply of leaves for silk- 
may be hastened, but it cannot be delayed ; °T!™s, and earnestly to recommend them, if they 
whether rough or smooth the river hastens Intend to enter into the culture of silk, to plant 
towards its home, till the roaring of the o- regular orchards of either the new ‘hinese, or 
cean is in our ears, and the tossing of the gg mg? cnn thet. 7 mere Dose na 
ai . » ay be assure iat a ae ce upon 
waves & beneath our keel, and the land les-' the native mulberry in its wild tite will be fata! 
sons from our eyes, and the floods are lifted tothe progress of the enterprise. The Farmer 
up around us, and the earth loses sight of us and Mechanic encourages this dependence It 
and we take our last leave of earth and its |says, ‘“ Here it (the mulberry, ) exists in a state 
inhabitants ; and of our farther voyage there of maturity, one of the common trees of the fo 
is no witness, save the Infinite and the Eter-|"est, and in a few weeks, at the proper geason, 
nal. ir raw material can * produced.” If even the 
ii nil . ._ Italian mulberry existed ever so plentifully in the 

oun Alas y bdnigat se josie ney on - ane, we oval not be depended on for silkworms. 
gone by have so uniformly, and so strangely : Funtsed the tehendaer, teeta te 


{trees should surround the laboratory, that the Ia-F 


Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow. 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit 
moss, and White Provence roses. The tradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or* 
ders by mail or otherwise. wlll be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway’ 











Y the subscriber in Macedon 
berry Trees. 
WM. P. RICHARDSON. 
C GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
W ENDELL’S REPORTS, Vol, 8, just re 
ceived by 
HOYT, PORTER & Cm 








Wayne co., 50,000 White Mu'- 
oct 6-ftf 
Rochester, sept 19-fém A. CHAPIN. 
mar 12 





